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Quite an important invention has just been per- 
fected by L. P. Belcher, the artist in stained glass, doing business 
in Fifth Avenue. It consists in doing away with the unsightly 
lead lines, or rather in melting them to the level of the glass itself. 
Instead of the bulging metal boundaries, which almost invariably 
offend the eye, even in the best of work,, we have a perfectly 
smooth surface, impervious to air and dust. Metallo-mosaic 
glass is the name Mr. Belcher has given his invention. 



One cannot but regret, in looking at the dainty 
goods on view at Elliot & Bulkley's, that their principals in Lon- 
don, Morris & Co., do not put it within the power of the general 
public — as we should think they could well afford to do — to hang 
its walls with the same artistic papers and to drape its doors and 
windows with the same artistic textile fabrics, now chiefly bought 
by persons in comfortable circumstances. The answer prob- 
ably will be that to do so would be to make the goods " common." 
As a purely commercial objection no doubt this would be valid 
enough. But Mr. William Mor- 
ris, artist and poet, who is at the 
head of the firm of Morris & Co., 
just now is conspicuously before 
the British public as an art re- 
former, and it is pertinent to ask, 
if he is sincere, why he is not con- 
tent with a fair profit ? Most of 
the goods he sells owe their value, 
not to the materials of which they 
are made, or to the extra labor 
spent on them, but to their exclu- 
sive designs and colorings. A 
velvet face is put to cotton drap- 
eries which at once become works 
of art, for so rich is the design 
and so harmonious the coloring 
that the fabric no longer appears 
the same, and when lined it is 
next to impossible to say precisely 
what it is without actually hand- 
ling it. Persons of taste cheer- 
fully pay two dollars a yard for 
what, so far as the intrinsic value 
of the goods is concerned, is 
worth about half a dollar. The 
fact is interesting. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances there could be 
no objection to enterprise and 
talent thus reaping its just reward. 
Indeed no more instructive exam- 
ple could be given of the com- 
mercial value of art. Would that 
Americans would profit by it ! 
But Mr. William Morris poses as 
a philanthropist in art, not as a 
mere commercial man. Should 
he not then give his unusual tal- 
ents to the public, if not gratis, 
at least for a moderate fee, in- 
stead of making out of them all 
the money they can bring him ? 

*** 
It must not be inferred 
that the Morris goods are made 
exclusively of inexpensive mate- 
rials. Elliot & Bulkley show re- 
versible damask silks for ball- 
dresses, costly and beautiful 
enough for the most extravagant 
of belles. What is called " St. 
James" silk — on account of its 
use in an apartment in St. 
James's Palace, one of the Eng- 
lish royal residences — is of the 
sumptuous kind indicated. It is 
shown in the most delicate and 
subtle colorings— sea green and 
gold, gold and salmon, old gold 
and steel blue, and copper red 
and steel blue. 



Two connecting rooms 
constructed and fitted in Japan- 
ese fashion are attracting many 
visitors to the Broadway store of 
the First Japanese Trading Com- 
pany. Those persons who in- 
dulge in the luxury of having 
what they suppose to be Japanese 
rooms in their houses, but have 
in fact only a ludicrous imitation, 
will be interested in seeing here 
the real thing. No nail, lock, or 
fastening of any kind is used. 
The doors and windows slide to 
and fro, and the latter are sup- 
plied with little paper panels in- 
stead of glass, giving a softly dif- 
fused, instead of a glaring con- 
centrated light. Cleanliness and 
simplicity throughout character- 
ize the rooms. The ceilings are 

movable panels of plaited bamboo and basket-work ; on the floor 
is neat, smooth matting, and the walls are covered with paper of 
quiet design, and with silk kakemonos. Cupboards, drawers and 
" pigeon-holes " are abundant, and are always the perfection of 
the work of the joiner and the cabinet-maker. One is surprised to 
see such ornaments as porcelains and lacquers set out upon stands 
hardly two feet high until he remembers that the Japanese sit 
upon the floor upon cushions instead of on chairs. 



much readier sale. Pieces of this character, originals or copies, 
are usually to be seen in profusion at Watson's. The demand 
for them, indeed, is so great, that the buyer for the house, who 
has only lately returned from Europe making purchases, is to 
cross the Atlantic again before the end of the year to replen- 
ish the stock. Some admirable pieces are still to be seen — Louis 

XV. screens, tables and cabinets, and a genuine set of ormolu 
candelabra of that period, of uncommon beauty to those who 
admire the extreme rococo style. For those who prefer the more 
classic outlines and somewhat severer ornamentation of Louis 

XVI. there is a set, also originals, of no less artistic merit. Of 
this latter period is a beautiful Sevres clock, with ormolu mount- 
ings, bought at the sale of the dowager Lady Raglan. The face 
of the time-piece, in hard porcelain, is almost concealed by the 
drapery of a charmingly modelled female figure who holds it 
so that all but the revolving numbers of the dial are hidden. 
Also worthy of mention is a fine reproduction of a Louis XVI. 
marble-topped mahogany commode with chiselled brass fittings 
so much like Gouthiere's that we suspect them to be by Dasson. 
The original is at the palace of Fontainebleau. 



The noted example, illustrated herewith, of the 
art of Susanne Court — or, to write it more correctly, De Court — 
one of the most famous of the old enamellers of Limoges, has 



style by Malpass on the principal panels, and landscapes on the 
reverse. The mark of two L's crossed with the letter B inclosed 
proves the date of the vases to be 1754. There are elaborate 
ormolu mountings, but these are recent additions. 

*** 
The contents of the show windows of some of the 
Broadway silversmiths are particularly interesting, and none more 
so than those of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, whose 
artistic metal-work shows steady improvement highly creditable 
to American enterprise. In the field of Japanesque decoration, in 
which this firm is already distinguished, some marvellously good 
specimens of bronze and oxidized silver are to be seen. The 
decorative purposes to which ivory may be applied in connection 
with the art of the silversmith also are notably appreciated. 
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Repousse brass work has become very popular in 
this country for decorative purposes siik"» it has been taken up by 
.amateurs. But in its artistic possibilities it can hardly equal ham- 
mered iron. The latter metal is too stubborn for manipulation 
t by amateurs ; but why should not the art be revived by the metal 
workers ? In France, admirable results have been attained in 
this direction, including the production of the most delicate fili- 
gree jewelry. Bodard is a master in iron. At Watson & Co.'s 
show-rooms a hammered mirror-frame from his shop is a good 
example of his bolder work. 

*** 

But the taste of American buyers is not in the 
direction of purchases of this kind. The gorgeous, highly ornate 
productions of the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. find a 



ANTIQUE EWER IN LIMOGES ENAMEL. BY SUSANNE COURT. 

BOUGHT BY MR. EDWARD JOSEPH, OF LONDON, FOR X200 GUINEAS, AT THE RECENT FOUNTAINS SALE, 



already been referred to in this magazine in a notice of the sale of 
the Fountaine collection, last summer, in London. In giving now 
the more extended notice promised, we are glad to be able to 
give also a representation of the ewer, which, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Edward Joseph, has been drawn by Mr. Piton, directly 
from a photograph, with the aid of the object itself. The 
general effect of the piece has been cleverly caught. The ground 
is rich, dark green. Upon it is painted in brilliant translucent 
and other enamel, a procession carrying trophies and a head on 
a pike, and on the side, classically draped females are playing 
musical instruments. On the upper part of the ewer are a 
chariot drawn by oxen, a man playing a viola and women with 
musical instruments. On the foot are caryatides, with drapery 
and jewels. Inside is the royal fleur-de-lis ; and under the handle 
the signature, "Susanne Court F." The object measures ten 
and five-eighths inches to the top of the handle. The exact price 
paid for this curious historical piece was ^1312. 10s., or about 
$6560, Mr. Joseph having bought it, we are informed, for "a 
member of the Rothschild family." 



PAINTING ON GLASS. 

Toledo, O.— The first thing to do in 
painting on glass is to spread an 
even tint of enamel color, in 
water, over the surface to be 
painted. The high lights are then 
taken out with an old and scrub- 
by bristle tool, and afterward the 
darks are put on with a softer 
brush, using color mixed with tur- 
pentine or with spike oil (oil of 
lavender). The latter being cost- 
ly, it is well to employ the for- 
mer for the actual painting ; but, 
in that case, it will be necessary 
to moisten the water-color tint 
from time to time, as the work 
proceeds, with a little spike oil, 
so that each touch many be in- 
corporated with the coat of paint 
first laid. In this way, if one 
works quickly and with decision, 
he may finish a small figure or 
part of one, such as a head or 
hand ; but in a large figure in 
which fine modelling is necessary, 
to work slowly enough would 
compel the use of too much tur- 
pentine and spike oil, which, 
when the work was fired would 
burn out and carry some of the 
enamel with it. It might also, if 
not thoroughly dried before put- 
ting in the furnace', blister and 
scale off. To obviate such in- 
conveniences, it is customary, in 
the case of large work, to lay the 
first tint quite dark, and to use 
but a few dark shades, gaining 
nearly all the modelling required 
by taking out lights either with 
,, the scrub brush or with a pointed 

piece of wood or other substance 
not hard enough to scratch the 
glass. If the work is to be seen 
from a distance, hatchings of 
very dark enamel may be used in 
the blackest shades. The enamel 
should never be put on thickly 
over any considerable surface ; 
and, in general, it is a good rule 
to get down to the clear glass in 
as many places as possible, either 
with a point or with the stiff 
brush. The more the enamel is 
divided up, the more perfectly it 
becomes fused with the glass 
when fired. 

There are several safe enamel 
colors, including two good reds, 
a brown, a white (opaque), a blue 
and a green. Except in decorat- 
ing small objects, little use is 
made of any but the brown and 
the reds. In making stained-glass 
windows, drapery and most acces- 
sories can be very well rendered 
by picking out pieces of glass of 
the proper color and streaked or 
mottled in the way required. 
Paint, in such cases, is relied upon 
merely to deepen the stronger 
shadows or to indicate folds or 
other lines not given by the lead- 
lines. For the parts of a human 
figure that are exposed, it is cus- 
tomary to select a uniform piece 
of rather clear pinkish glass, 
technically called flesh tint. 
This is cut to the shape required, 
and all the interior drawing and 
modelling is done in the way 
described with the red enamel 
paint. The brown is generally 
used on hair, eyes and eyebrows, 
and the dark folds in draperies. 
The glass-painter's easel is a 
strong wooden frame slanting forward and containing a large 
sheet of ordinary window-glass, upon which the pieces of glass 
to be painted are held in place by beeswax. A tracing of the 
proposed lead-lines, taken from the working-drawing (as that is 
from the cartoon, prepared first of all) is made on the under sur- 
face of easel glass with thick black paint, in lines about as wide 
as the leads which they represent. This enables the artist to 
work upon one or several pieces at a time, as he can take them 
off and replace them again accurately. The principal difficulty is 
in getting very dark shades, on account of the tendency to burn 
off, or, at any rate, become paler in the firing. 



There is a notable pair of large old Sevres vases 
at the rooms of Schneider, Campbell, & Co. The bodies are in 
"bleu de roi" with finely painted figure subjects in Watteau 



HIRAM POWERS. 
T. D., Charleston, S. C. — Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, was born of humble parentage at Woodstock, Vt., in 
1805. As he showed mechanical ingenuity as a child, he was set 
to work in a clock factory. Later his talent for modelling got him 
commissions for a wax-work exhibition. Modelling in clay fol- 
lowed, and then he really began his career as an artist ; but until 
1837, when he went with his family to Florence, and began to 
study there, he had no art education. He executed portraits of 
General Jackson, Daniel Webster, J. C. Calhoun, and Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and it was in this field that he most excelled. 
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His chief ideal works were "The Greek Slave," "Pocahontas," 
"California," "The Fisher Boy," and "Psyche." Powers was 
frugal, industrious and amiable, and with the assistance of 
friends made a good deal of money — much more than any sculp- 
tor of equal ability could make by his works at the present day. 
But he was the first American sculptor above mediocrity, and his 
countrymen were proud to encourage him. He died in 1873. 



PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING ON GLASS. 

L. P. B., Boston. — To transfer a photograph to a 
convex glass, to be colored at the back, it should be first laid in a 
plate of clean water until the glue is sufficiently moistened to 
allow the picture to be removed from the card on which it is 
mounted. This must be done with great care so as not to tear or 
deface the photograph in any way. When dry, the photograph, 
which being on thin paper is now easily managed, is dipped into 
melted sperm which will render it quite transparent. It is then 
carefully fitted into an oval convex glass the exact size required, 
and with the fingers and a. fine cloth is smoothly arranged face 
outward, so that no wrinkles or air bubbles are seen. Another 
oval glass the exact size of the first is tightly pressed against the 



the development of the industrial arts in France, notably the 
work of the Gobelins tapestry factory, of which he was the head. 
He was ennobled by Louis XIV., who made him first court 
painter, with a pension of 12,000 livres. Notable decorative works 
were executed by him in the halls of the Louvre and the palace 
in Versailles. (3) Good illustrations may be copied occasionally 
with benefit to the student. Beginners may learn how to manage 
the technique of pen-and-ink, crayon, and pencil by copying at 
first from good drawings or illustrations. Copying only should 
not be depended on. Drawing from nature is indispensable. 



USE OF THE BRUSH-HANDLE IN PAINTING. 

Sir : In Harpers Magazine for September, in an 
article on George Fuller, the artist, there occurs a statement con- 
cerning a method Fuller employed in flesh painting to harmonize 
textures or tones by the use of the brush-handle. Please inform 
me how this manipulation is performed, for it is spoken of as 
a process not solely confined to Fuller's practice. 

E. L., New Orleans. 

There are no rules for such treatment. The best way to under- 
stand it would be to paint a study of flesh, sky, or flowers, on 



effects they are not so safe to use as the moist colors, for the gum 
is apt to stick together the pile of the velvet, and take off the 
beautiful look which is one of its great charms. The outline 
may be pricked on white paper, and pounce or red chalk lightly 
dusted through the holes. 

TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE BRASS WORK. 

S. P., Boston, and several others are informed that 
tools and materials may be bought in Boston of Goodnow & 
Wightman, 176 Washington St. ; in Chicago of A. H. Abbott & 
Co., 50 Madison St. ; in Philadelphia of Janentzky & Weber, 
1 125 Chestnut St. ; and in New York of Montgomery & Co., 105 
Fulton St., and J. F. French, 112 Fifth Ave. 



USE OF BLUE IN COSTUME. 

Hattie H., Boston. — (1) Light blue is a trying 
color, and it should be borne in mind that by gaslight it turns 
to pale green. When worn it should be treated freely with white, 
or with gray or drab. (2) Blue is suitable to most persons, but 
should not be worn next to the skin without the softening influ- 




back of the photograph, and the edges of both are firmly secured 
with glue enclosing the photograph safely between. On the 
back of the second glass is now painted with oil colors in simple 
flat tones, the general effect of color desired for hair, cheeks, com- 
plexion, lips, eyes, and dress. No attempt at detail is necessary 
as the painting is simply intended to give a soft tinted effect to 
the photograph seen in front. If preferred water-colors can be 
used, but they must all be mixed with Chinese white to give them 
sufficient body. When finished, the whole is put in a case or 
frame. 



TO TAKE SPOTS OFF GILDING. 

H. J. S., Buffalo. — Boil common alum in soft, pure 
water, and immerse the article in the solution, or rub the spot 
with it, and dry with sawdust. 

T. D., Charleston, S. C. — (1) Any French diction- 
ary will give you the English equivalents for the titles of Le 
Brun's plates of the Human Passions. (2) Charles Le Brun was 
a celebrated French painter, born in 1619 in Paris, where he died 
in 1690. At fifteen he executed a commission for Cardinal 
Richelieu, which was highly commended by the famous Poussin. 
Later Cardinal Mazarin favored him. Le Brun greatly aided 



canvas, in broad tones or planes of color, without blending the 
edges. Before it is dry blend and soften them with the brush- 
handle until all prominence of detail is lost. The painting must 
be thick and opaque. So much of Fuller's atmospherical effect 
was also in his quality of color that it would be an uncertain, 
method to imitate — as, in fact, are all such departures from the 
normal in a masterly treatment. We should never take on the 
peculiarities even of a great artist, as we may not be certain for what 
he has adopted them, or what accidents may have led him to use 
such as his means of expression. Make a broad study and blend 
with the brush, or work on a canvas which has already had a coat 
of paint, and results equally good, equally poetic or atmospheric, 
if one has such feeling within him, may be attained by normal 
means, which are the only ones a pupil should follow. 



PAINTING ON VELVET. 

H. T., Peoria. — Short-haired bristle brushes, cut 
even at the ends, called " scrubs," are used for painting on velvet. 
They are held upright. Use the best moist water-colors, mixed 
with a little spirit, which brightens the colors and prevents their 
running. Powder colors, ground with a little gum water and laid 
on very dnr; are also used ; but although $iey produce the brightest 



ence of white. It combines with a warm brown, crimson and 
gold, or with black and purple. Its complementary, orange, 
harmonizes with it, but blue and yellow are utterly discordant. 



NOT "A VALUABLE OLD TURKEY RUG." 
Santa Maria, Newark, N. J.— There is nothing 

to be done for your "valuable old 'Turkey' rug," which, by 
the way, you may be sure Is nothing of the kind. A hot coal 
falling on an old Oriental rug of pure wool would have left but 
little impression : the charred portion indeed would almost have 
disappeared after a few days' wear. 



A D VICE IN HO, USE-FURNISHING. 

Sir : I am building a large house — truly "a house of 
seven gables." By the aid of my valuable Art Amateur I have 
some very handsome pieces of needlework and painting for its • 
decoration. I have found your " suggestions " very helpful in 
arranging for the inside finisji. The front hall stairway and 
library are all oak ; the drawing-room and parlor white and gilt ; 
the dining-room is in cherry. Will you be so kind as to suggest 
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color for double door draperies (two pairs) in the white rooms, 
and for the cherry room, which opens from the parlor across a 
wide square hall ? Shall I lay carpets in drawing-room and parlor 
with or without borders ? Shall they be light or dark in tone ? 

The second "and third floors are all pine. Which is the most 
approved finish, paint, varnish, or oil ? 

Mrs. H. N. A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Let the curtains for the parlor be pale greenish toned yellow ; 
those for the cherry room rich olive russet. Have borders for 
your carpets by all means. Paint the upstairs woodwork ; it 
can be readily cleansed. With oil finish this is impossible. 



Note. — Much correspondence and many book notices are 
crowded out of this number by the pressure of advertisements. 
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SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. 
Geo. H. Boughton and Edwin A. Abbey are joint- 
ly to be credited with having produced (with the aid of Harper 
& Bros.) one of the most enjoyable books of the season. The 
two artists have, for years, been companions in their sketching 
rambles, and as Mr. Boughton is almost as clever with the pen 
as with the brush — while Mr. Abbey is known to be without supe- 
rior as an illustrator — the wonder is that this should be the first 
book that they have brought out together. It will assuredly not 
be the last. 

A lucky failure to come to time on the part of a young author 
who was to have accompanied the two artists was the cause of 
Mr. Boughton's undertaking the task of writing the book. It 
could not have been better written. Mr. Boughton's style is homely 
but pleasant, quaint but natural, like the scenes which he describes. 
And as the conclusion was not reached until pretty well on in the 
journey, that the job was to fall to him, but few if any of the 
sketches he might otherwise have made can be missing. The fron- 
tispiece, printed on India paper, of a handsome North Holland 
girl in her peculiar cap and fichu is from his pencil, as also 
the last tail-piece of " The Boys we left Behind us," and many 
a gem throughout the book. 

The two jolly companions boarded Holland at Flushing, after 
sleeping their passage through across the Channel, instead of get- 
ting seasick in the orthodox way. They were, therefore, in good 
humor with everything they saw and met with from the start ; 
and, as luck follows luck, they remained so to the last. At Flush- 
ing when boarding the train to Haarlem they discovered that " it is 
a sad thing not to want the morning papers." Neither of them 
knew Dutch. Haarlem, the shrine of Franz Hals was preferred 
to Amsterdam for a first stopping-place ; but, at sight of Dordrecht, 
tarriest and most deeply dyed of Dutch towns, they jumped off 
there and did it, with its three rivers and cathedral, in three 
hours. Here they found their first Dutch kitchen interior with 
blue and white tiles and scoured copper saucepans, gleaming, as 
Beaudelaire has it, like a " good conscience." 

In Friesland there still are sturdy young women to sketch, 
with unchanging sabots, but with a new variety of head-dress. 
At Schellingwoude the gentlemen wear trousers as wonderful in 
their way as the girls' head-gear. At Leeuwarden it is the wom- 
en's turn again with a cap like Minerva's helmet ; and then we 
get a glimpse of an old gateway with chimneys and weathercocks, 
clock and belfry galore. Here, in Leeuwarden, the two friends 
went bric-a-brac hunting without much result. No bargains to 
be had in old Delft and nothing whatever in old Chinese ware. 
For their personal tastes the very knowing Dutch collectors only 
buy and keep the very fine bits of delicate "blue after rain" 
tint, with creamy white. It is the correct thing (as in Japan) to 
draw in one's breath when looking at them for fear of accidents, 
Mr. Boughton says ; in the East, it is a mark of honor. 

About half way through the book we come upon an India 
proof of a "little girl of Veere " who looks very queer in wide 
petticoats, dotted neck-kerchief, white cap and prim curls. We 
will leave to the reader the pleasure of getting through the other 
half without our assistance, merely saying that it will bring him 
through West Kappel and Zeeland, Katwyck and Leyden, Gou- 
da and Oudewater. If these names are not enough to take his 
fancy, let him remember that the series of girls in clogs and 
caps, of boys in breeches and tobacco smoke, of chateaus in 
moats and kitchens in chateaus goes right on to the end, and 
let him be assured that when he gets there he will turn right back 
and begin the book over again. 



A NEW VIEW OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

EUPHORION. By Vernon Lee. Roberts Bros. : 
Boston. These two volumes are excellently gotten up. They 
are printed in fine large type, on paper of good quality, with 
ample but not extravagant margins, and are bound in plain but 
handsome fashion. Their contents may fairly be said to deserve 
such good treatment, although it may take some little time for 
the reader to perceive that it is so. Euphorion, the offspring of 
Faust and Helen, in Goethe's drama, typifies the Renaissance, 
the outcome of the mingling of mediaeval and antique modes 
of thought and of life. The Renaissance is the subject of the 
book ; and its more particular object is to determine what it, and 
modern society through it, owed to each of these factors. This, 
the author sets about doing in a way that is novel and suggestive 
of many things. 

She attempts to picture an historic period in accordance with 
the principles and by something like the methods of the impres- 
sionist painters. She wants to give something that will in part 
answer for such a view of the Renaissance as might be had by 
one of her readers if he lived in Renaissance times. She would 
like to reproduce the broad values the impression which the 
scene would make upon such a spectator. But that being im- 
possible, she thinks it the next best thing to set forth the impres- 
sion made upon her own mind by the past and gone Renaissance, 
as it may be known through the pictures and sculptures, the 
towns and farms, the manners and the forms which it has left 
behind it in Italy. Scientifically constructed history she stigma- 
tizes as unreal, though useful. 

Instead, she offers a picture of a single phase of a certain period 
or rather state of society drawn from her own particular point of 
view. She admits that it is one-sided, narrow and defective ; but 
she argues that it must be all that to have anything of the color 
and light of life. It will be perceived that this is a somewhat 
interesting development of the Carlylian and Froudean theory of 
history. Not facts, but personal views we need ; nay, the im- 
pressionist historian will conscientiously endeavor to preserve 
the obvious relations of the masses of facts that come into his 
view, just as the impressionist landscape painter will try to keep 
to the relations of colors that nature sets before him. 

Here is novelty enough, if this were all. But from the stand- 
point taken by the author, she sees in the Renaissance only the 
good that has come from the antique, only the evil that has come 
from the mediaeval — thus squarely opposing Mr. Luskin's view. 
It is as if the Renaissance were a yard of poplin which to Mr. 
Ruskin, viewing it in one light, seems all blue, and to Vernon 
Lee, looking at it from the other direction, appears all red. She 



admits that to be the case, and threatens to shift her ground and 
behold the Renaissance from the blue side next. 

This singular work is written with a great flow of expression. 
The author is an adept at word-painting, a clever reasoner, and 
knows how to group her effects. Her chapters on the fall of the 
Italian Republics, on the Italy of the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
on Mediaeval Lore, are especially curious and, in a certain sense, 
instructive. The careful reader will recognize a new flavor in 
them ; and we shall not be astonished if Vernon Lee proves the 
founder or forerunner of a new sect of critics and historiographers. 



BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. 
Austin Dobson's essays on Thomas Bewick and 

his Pupils, lately published in The Century, and now reprinted 
by Jas. R. Osgood & Co., make a book which lovers of wood- 
engravings will make haste to buy. Mr. Dobson is at his best in 
treating of just such a subject as he has here ; his daintily archaic 
style, his unfailing good-humor, his natural conceits — if we may 
so speak — are never more pleasantly effective than when brought 
out in behalf of some ancient worthy whose memory might wither 
but for the efforts of such as he. 

Not that Thomas Bewick's or his brother's memory was in any 
such danger, but Jackson's, Clennell's, Nesbit's, Haweis's were. 
The booksellers might probably keep the latter's fame alive for a 
season. They would certainly try to do so, because they have a 
large stock of Lane's " Arabian Nights," the illustrations to which 
were Harvey's principal work, to dispose of. But they should be 
thankful for Mr. Dobson's assistance, the more so because some 
of them set very little store upon John Bewick's much more inter- 
esting illustrations to Gay's fables and to Goldsmith's and Par- 
nell's poems, which are only second in importance to the best 
works of his more famous brother. Some of the reproductions, 
given in Mr. Dobson's book, it must be said, fail to do them any- 
thing like justice. All of these cuts, indeed, the reader will do 
well to bear in mind, were made for the India proof, to be taken by 
hand, and no modern impressions by steam, from fac-simile 
blocks, though exact to a certain degree, can give an idea of the 
beauty of the originals. It is related of these, that George III. 
declined to believe them to be wood-engravings, and requested to 
be allowed to assure himself of the fact by inspecting the blocks. 
Some of the reproductions even a George might have found 
wooden enough. Still, taken in connection with the modern en- 
gravings of places connected with Bewick's life-history, with which 
the volume is adorned, these inadequate copies may serve to give 
a notion to those who are unacquainted with the manner of the 
Bewicks, of what it was that distinguished them, and, if Mr. 
Dobson's text is perused with the care it deserves, the reader will 
begin to appreciate some of the advantages of engravings in white 
line. He should compare, say, the tail-piece on page 49 with the 
cut of Bewick's birthplace that introduces Chap. II., and the work 
from the " Quadrupeds " with Harvey's later but, now in its turn, 
antiquated work, and the portrait of Bewick after Ramsay, which 
is used as a frontispiece, with the portrait from a bust by the sculp- 
tor Baily, by an engraver of the present day. The few chap-book 
cuts introduced in the early chapters, will serve to show how great 
was Thomas Bewick's originality. 



SCOTT'S M ARM I ON. 



Marmion, illustrated by Fredericks, Fen, Waud, 
and other old-time illustrators, printed on creamy tinted paper 
and bound in a cover of Gothic design, makes a very fine holiday 
book. It is published by Jas. R. Osgood & Co. The noticeable 
point about it to us is the excellence of the engraving, which has 
been done in the old line and tint manner by Messrs. Anthony, 
Richardson and others. The work in the little vignettes and tail- 
pieces scattered through the volume is especially to be praised for 
evidences both of skill and of artistic feeling. So much cannot be 
said for all of the drawing. Even Mr. Schell's pretty views 
of river, and lake and mountain, have doubtless gained by pass- 
ing under the engraver's steel. Mr. Fredericks's compositions, on 
the other hand, which — a very unusual circumstance for him — 
are stiff and uninteresting to a degree, may have suffered in 
some instances, as in this method of engraving a great deal 
depends upon the interpretation which the engraver puts upon 
a passage of his original which may contain no lines to guide 
him. Still, we presume that Mr. Fredericks must be charged 
with some of the obvious faults that we have noticed. His horse 
and rider on the drawbridge in the frontispiece have no motion, 
and they look as if they were being weighed. The lines of the 
boat's prow, opposite page 74, are cut off in a very awkward 
manner. The figure of the Palmer, and the long table, and the 
step to the dais (or is it a stripe in an anachronistic carpet ?) in the 
picture facing page 52 make a very stiff and unnatural bit of com- 
position. " Lady Heron's song " is much better, but the majority 
of Mr. Fredericks's illustrations seem to have been laid out with a 
T-square. Mr. Garrett's monks, in the last canto, are the best 
figures in the book ; and his carousing soldiers in the third, are 
not far behind in expression and action. We cannot say much 
for Mr. Ipsen's ornamental borders. Still, the book is so profusely 
illustrated that the holiday public is sure to be pleased with it. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 

George Trobridge, the head-master of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, at Belfast, has written, and Cassell & Co. have 
published, a little book under the above title which cannot fail to 
be of service in all art schools, and to many artists and others out- 
side of them. The author very truly says of the usual method of 
teaching perspective as a science rather than as a practical art, that 
it is wasteful of time and tends to confuse the learner, who sel- 
dom grasps the principles which underlie the art of truly repre- 
senting forms. In the estimation of the author, perspective can 
only be satisfactorily taught in connection with a course of object- 
drawing. His book is written to form an adjunct to such a course, 
not as a substitute for it. He begins with a chapter of definitions 
and general principles or axioms, defining such terms as " hori- 
zontal lines," "picture plane," " point of sight, "and the like, and in 
clear and succinct language, removing the misconceptions that 
young students especially are likely to have about them. The second 
chapter describes the ways of mechanically representing objects by 
orthographic projection or by isometrical projection, and in the 
next chapter the author passes to the rules for the perspective de- 
lineation of right-lined objects. He makes no attempt to deduce 
his rules from the laws of optics, but simply mentions the easily 
verifiable facts in the case, such as that horizontal vertical lines 
appear to converge to a point on the horizon line. The remain- 
ing chapters are given to a similar survey of the various problems 
that occur in ordinary practice, on the perspective of oblique lines, 
and of curvilinear objects. The book is illustrated fully, by dia- 
grams in the text and by a series of plates bound up with it. It is 
a little abstruse and, at the same time, as complete and satisfac- 
tory as a first book on perspective can well be. 

* HA WTHORNE'S WONDER-BOOK. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s edition of Haw- 
thorne's Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls is one of the 
handsomest books of the season. The classical stories, which the 
author has invested with a new charm, are illustrated in a fresh 
and original way by F. S. Church, one of the very few artists 



who have the true illustrator's knack of furnishing a pictorial 
commentary on the writer's meaning. Mr. Church seldom fails 
to catch his author's idea, and, when his task is so congenial to 
him as the present must have been, he often adds to it or puts 
it in a new light, and that without effort or affectation. He is 
wrong, however, not to take pains to draw, his figures especially, 
a little better. King Midas, on page 45, has more reason to com- 
plain of the artist's leaden than of his own golden touch, while 
King Midas, on page 51, though up to his middle in the water, 
is as handsome a king as need be. But we have no intention of 
finding fault with the bulk of Mr. Church's work in this volume. 
Who else could draw the goblins in " The Paradise of Children," 
or Hercules and the Maidens ; or Mercury's wand and the 
astonishment of Mother Baucis and Father Philemon in " The 
Marvellous Pitcher ?" To draw them it would be necessary to 
imagine them, and imagination like Mr. Church's is a rare 
faculty. 

OTHER BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are to be congratulated this 
holiday season on having their imprint upon some of the most at- 
tractively illustrated books for children that have been brought 
out in this or any other country. Special reference is made to 
Out of Town, by F. E. Weatherly, illustrated in color by Lin- 
nie Watt, and in monotints by Ernest Wilson. In some of the 
colored plates in this little volume — notably the frontispiece and 
the meadow view (page 32) — there is a very wide departure from the 
ordinary illustrations of children's holiday books. The two ex- 
amples mentioned might serve as models for students in water- 
color drawing, arid in saying this we pay the publishers a high 
compliment. 

The Art Gem Series of little volumes of nursery 

rhymes, from the same publishers, are also illustrated in color, by 
Jane M. Dealy. The children will be delighted with them. 

Above all others of its class, the boy's book of the 
season is Chevalier Bayard, the knight "without fear and 
without reproach," published by Dodd, Mead & Co. In the 
quaint language of the title-page which is preserved throughout the 
volume, this "very joyous, pleasant, and refreshing history of the 
feats, exploits, triumphs and achievements," of " the gentle Lord De 
Bayard" are here "set forth in English," by Edward Cockburn 
Kindersley. The memoirs, in the original French, were written, it 
is supposed by the secretary of the hero, and they first appeared 
in 1527, three years after the latter's death. Wonderfully vivid 
pictures of the days of chivalry in the reign of Charles VIII 
Louis XII. and Francis I. are given in this quaint and stirring nar- 
rative, the spirit of which Mr. Kindersly has cleverly preserved. We 
would care little for the youth who could read these pages with- 
out emotion. The publishers have done their part well : the 
printing, paper and binding are almost as much "beyond re- 
proach" as the "good knight" himself; while the illustrations 
are humorous and, for the most part, excellent. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



The Cabinet Birthday-Book and the Querist's 

Album (Thomas Whittaker, New York), are unique and attrac- 
tive little volumes with gilt edges and flexible colored covers. 
Each is compiled with painstaking ingenuity and garnished with 
one hundred and twenty-eight illustrations of natural grasses. 

In A Young Girl's Wooing (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 

E. P. Roe depicts the fortunes of an invalid New York damsel, 
who goes to Santa Barbara, slyly converts herself into a new and 
beautiful creature, and then returns to New York, rescues the 
young man of her secret affections from the clutches of a mer- 
cenary society belle and carries him off in modest triumph to her 
own domestic lair. 

Half a Century of English History, published 

by G. P. Putnam's Sons, is the somewhat misleading title of a 
collection, in reduced fac-simile, of cartoons from Punch, by 
Leech, Doyle, and Tenniel. To the student of political carica- 
ture it will be found even more interesting than to the general 
reader, who, for a small sum of money, gets here the cream of 
the cartoons of the first thirty-two yearly volumes of the famous 
English comic journal. 

The Algonquin Legends of New England, 

by Charles G. Leland, and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, is a delightful collection of the myths and folklore of the 
Micmac, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot tribes, and despite the 
diffidence of the author in presenting the results of his investiga- 
tions, is a valuable contribution to the American literature of its 
class. In the introduction it is forcibly said that " when the last 
Indian shall be in his grave, those who come after us will ask in 
wonder why we had no curiosity as to the romance of our country, 
and so much as to that of every other land on earth." The average 
poet is a very unsafe guide in such matters. Mr. Leland points 
out that Longfellow attributes to the Iroquois Hiawatha, the choice 
exploits of the Chippewa demi-devil Monobozho, and that the 
plot of the poem, indeed, is a mixture of the most opposite charac- 
ters and characteristics. 

The attractive Flower-Songs series, issued by 

White, Stokes & Allen, of gayly-covered pamphlets descriptive of 
the flowers of Easter, and " Maple Leaves and Golden Rod," has 
already been noticed in these columns. We are glad to find the 
series continued. The additions are "From Moor and Glen," 
with designs of autumn leaves and golden daisies, flower de luce, 
pond-lilies, and primroses; " Pansies and Orchids," with excel- 
lent designs of those flowers and nasturtiums, the latter particu- 
larly well colored ; " A Bunch of Roses," with two plates of 
roses and one of tulips ; and " Roses and Forget-me-nots," illus- 
trating besides those flowers, clover blossoms, heliotrope, daisies 
and buttercups. The cover of each pamphlet of the series is silk- 
fringed like a Prang Christmas card, and the leaves are tied to- 
gether with a bow of ribbon. Perhaps too much pains have been 
taken to make the outside attractive. Somewhat less brilliancy 
in color would have added to the artistic effect. This blemish on 
some of the covers is the more noticeable because of the absence 
of any such exaggeration in the inside plates. 

The Magazine of Art for 1884, bound, makes an 

attractive volume. Its enterprising publishers, Cassell & Com- 
pany, without losing sight of the fact that it is an English publi- 
cation, show plainly their appreciation of the American side of 
art by devoting a fairly proportionate quota of illustrated notices 
to painters of this country. Thus, in the past year we find a full 
and appreciative biography of Dr. Charles H. Miller, who is select- 
ed as a representative American landscape painter, and the Salon 
pictures of F. A. Bridgman, John L. Sargent, Wm. T. Dannattand 
Wyatt Eaton receive ample consideration. Especially interesting 
among the wood-engravings of these latter are Dannatt's "Spanish 
Quartet," and Bridgman's "Moorish Baby taking his Bath at 
Home," for the originals of both are now in New York, at 
Schaus's and Knoedler's respectively, and are attracting much at- 
tention. Contributing also to the especial value of the book to 
Americans is the monthly record of art in this country conveniently 
arranged consecutively at the end of the volume. Most of the 
wood-cuts of the volume are admirable, and many show decided 
American influence. The etching by Macbeth of his "Lady 
Bountiful " which serves as the frontispiece is pretty but some- 
what disappointing. One naturally expects more vigorous work 
from his needle. 



